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PRAISE. 


For the beauty of the earth, 
For the beauty of the skies, 
_ For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies, 
Father, unto Thee we raise 
This our sacrifice of praise. 


For the beauty of each hour 
Of the day and of the night, 
Hill and vale and tree and flower, 
Sun and moon and stars of light, 
Father, unto Thee we raise 
This our sacrifice of praise. 


F. Ss. PIERPONT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
COLUMBUS MONUMENT, GENOA. 


No. ITI, Famous Monuments and Places. 


HE third monument in our series is to 
“Cristoforo Columbo.” It stands in the 
principal square of Genoa, the city of his 

birth. 

As you see from the picture, it is quite elabo- 
rate. On the top of the shaft is the figure of Co- 
lumbus, one hand resting on an anchor and the 
other pointing to the figure of America. Sur- 
rounding the base of the shaft are naval orna- 
ments symbolic of his work. 

On the four corners of the pedestal are large 
figures of Geography, Religion, Science, and 
Courage. Between these on the sides -of the 
pedestal are bas-reliefs representing events in his 
career. The one we see in the picture is where 
Columbus is explaining his ideas before the Span- 
ish Court and asking for their aid. 

Genoa is very glad now to honor the memory 
of her most famous son, and proud to have it 
known that he was born in Genoa in 1435. It was 
not always so, however. 

For many years it was not known positively 
what city was the birthplace of the great dis- 
coverer, several in Italy claiming the honor. 
To-day the house in which he was born in Genoa 
is shown to travellers. 

When Columbus was thoroughly convinced of 
the correctness of his theories,— namely, that the 
world was round and that India and Cathay could 
be reached by sailing west,—he began to look 
round for some one to help him carry out his 
plans. Columbus was poor: he had no money 
to fit out ships. 

At first Columbus asked his own people of 
Genoa; but they had not confidence in his theories, 
and refused, calling him the “ crazy discoverer.” 

When we consider that everybody believed the 
world was flat, and also believed that that region 
to which Columbus proposed sailing was filled with 
dragons, giants, goblins, and all sorts of horrible 
creatures that were ready to devour every one who 
came within their reach,— when we consider this, 
it is not wonderful that Columbus was called 
SECPAZY «7 

We all know how, after many weary years, 
Isabella of Spain listened to his story, and helped 
him; how, early in August, 1492, he sailed from 
Palos, Spain, with three vessels, “Santa Maria,” 
* Pinta,” and “Nina”; how, after a ten weeks’ 
voyage, full of troubles and vexations, he landed 
Oct. 12, 1492, on a small island which he called 
San Salvador, taking possession of it in the name 
of the King and Queen of Spain. 

It was not till Columbus made his third voyage 
that he actually reached the mainland of the con- 
tinent. At that time he touched at the coast of 
South America. 
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Meanwhile other explorers had sailed west 
from Europe, and had explored the main con- 
tinent,— Americus Vespucius in 1498, who landed 
on the coast of South America, and John and 
Sebastian Cabot in 1497, who landed on the coast 
of North America. 

The story of the discoveries and explorations of 
Americus Vespucius was the first to be circulated 
to any extent, and so the country came to be 
called for him “ America.” 

Although the land is called “ America” after 
Americus Vespucius, it is Columbus who is always 
called “ The Great Discoverer ” and the Discoverer 
of America. 

This is only just; for, if Columbus had not been 
true to his convictions, and if he had not per- 
severed in the face of great obstacles, the naviga- 
tion of the Atlantic Ocean beyond the Canary 
Islands would have been untried and unknown 
for many years, at least, through ignorance and 
fear or superstition. 


There is gravity in wisdom, but no particular 
wisdom in gravity. H. W. Suaw. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SLIVER OF WOOD. 


BY EMMA L. H. ROWE. 


NLY a little sliver! Who would imagine it 
could be of advantage or disadvantage to 
any one? He was a tall, well-built youth, 

of excellent presence, a good conversationalist, 
accountant, and writer, and altogether very bright 
and intelligent. To be sure, he was young, just 
trying to gain a start in business; but this was 
not detrimental to his “chance,” for, to offset 
his inexperience, he was so fortunate as to pos- 
sess the highest recommendations as to his char- 
acter and probable ability. 

And yet his opportunity to enter and advance 
himself in one of the largest business houses of a 
large city was lost. 

Why ? 

Simply because he carelessly chewed the end of 
a toothpick while talking to his possible employer. 

A very little thing, you are thinking, to be 
counted against him; and, still, the whole world is 
made up of “little things,” seemingly. 

A soldier’s life has often paid the penalty of a 
moment’s sleep on duty,— only one tiny moment 
out of ages. 

Scores of lives have been lost through a switch- 
man’s neglect of one small signal. 

The most of a city has been destroyed indirectly 
by one single spark. 

The fate of a military centre has been decided 
by one man’s treachery. 

And why should nota sliver of wood have cost 
a young man’s position? What did it indicate? 
Carelessness at a moment when even more than 
ordinary care should have been taken. 

Not one thing is too small to be carefully and 
properly attended to. 

The young people of to-day begin their busi- 
ness career early in life: they are nearly all am- 
bitious in one way or another. Each one hopes 
to be successful, yet each one is not willing to pay 
for his success. 

There are some who are very careful with the 
things of real and seeming importance, while the 
so-called little things must take care of them- 
selves. Success can neyer be gained by such. 

Thoroughness with whatever is undertaken, 
thoroughness with the merest trifles even, is abso- 
lutely necessary to success; and, the sooner the 
young people learn this, the nearer and more as- 
sured will be their success. 

‘‘ Think naught a trifle, though it small appear; 

Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 

And trifles life.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING AND YOUTH. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


S spring is the promise of summer and 
autumn, so youth is the promise of middle 
and old age. As spring is filled with the 

songs of countless birds and brightened by the 
hues of myriad flowers, so youth should be filled 
with heart songs, and made beautiful by delightful 
pictures in the mind’s art gallery! Spring and 
youth! How synonymous they sound! How 
swiftly one suggests the other! Age may not 
always be wintry, but youth should be always 
springlike. In the wan face of the slum child one 
may detect some trace of youthful hope or trace 
some sign of joy. How much easier is it to bear 
rain in the springtime or sorrow in youth, because 
we know that summer and middle age are coming, 
and that the rain and sorrow are needed for the 
full fruition of that later time. Youth and 
optimism! They should go hand in hand to meet 
the cynic and pessimist! They should cheer his 
leaden heart if it be possible. They should say 
to him: “O pessimist, O cynic, we have heard 
your lugubrious story! Thousands starving! 
Millions unemployed! We can but show you 
the silver lining to your cloud. We admit there 
isacloud! We can tell you of thousands fed 
and cared for. We can show you the workings of 
God through his people to alleviate distress. 
Slowly, you say? Ay, slowly in God’s way! 
Let us not lose sight of the good in the evil! 
Let us sing hosannas for the saintly souls, and not 
wail lamentations for the wickedness in the world! 
O cynic and pessimist, renew your life, and let 
spring rule in your hearts with songs.of cheer!” 


THE PRESENT GOD. 


Loox up, O man! behold the same 
Celestial throngs of old who came; 
For thee descends the spirit-host; 

Thine all the tongues of Pentecost. 


This common earth, by mortals trod, 
Is hallowed by the present God; 
And His great heaven is all unfurled 
In light and beauty o’er the world. 
; Tuomas L. Harris. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE LOOKING-GLASS GIRL, 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 


F you were asked to make three guesses, hay- 
ing been told that one of them must be an 
answer to this question, “How did Gertie 

Moore make the acquaintance of the Little Look- 
ing-glass Girl?” I am sure you would fail every 
time. 

For who would think of saying they became ac- 
quainted by eating oatmeal together? 

Yet this is the correct answer. And no one 
was more astonished than mamma herself, to find 
it out. 

After Gertie’s Brother Jack went away to 
school, she often would feel a little lonely. 

About this time she formed a habit of eating 
between meals. Aunt Kate said it took the place 
of company. And, as she wished only for oat- 
meal, it seemed unlikely that her. appetite would 
be spoiled by doing so. 

Mamma one day remarked that she should 
think she would tire of oatmeal. 

“I suppose I should,” replied Gertie, “if it 
wasn’t for the Little Looking-glass Girl.” 

“The Little Looking-glass Girl!” repeated 
mamma: she had been hearing about her a great 
deal lately. “Why, is she fond of oatmeal, 
too?” 


“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Gertie. “That’s how 
we got acquainted,” running off to the dining- 
room. 

There she found her bowl, half-full of oat- 
meal, which had been well sprinkled with sugar 
and then covered over with nice rich cream, 
placed there by thoughtful Aunt Kate. 

“Look!” cried Gertie, coming back. ‘There’s 
where I saw her first,” pointing toward the look- 
ing-glass which touched the ceiling and came down 
to a level with the floor. 

Mamma looked within, and there she saw coming 
the Little Looking-glass Girl, carrying a bowl of 
oatmeal. 

Gertie hurried across the room, and the Little ~ 
Looking-glass Girl made haste to come to meet 
her, sitting down on her side of the looking-glass 
at the same time Gertie dropped to the floor on 
hers. 

There they sat, enjoying their oatmeal together, 
while mamma sat watching them. 

“TIsn’t there something else that you and the 
Little Looking-glass Girl can do besides eating 
oatmeal?” mamma at last asked. 

She did not think so much of one kind of food, 
taken frequently, was good for her little daughter. 

“No, mamma,” replied Gertie: “there isn’t an- 
other thing we can do together.” 

The Little Looking-glass Girl shook her head 
“No!” the same moment Gertie answered. It 
amused mamma, who was trying to think of some- 
thing else. 

“We tried playing dolls,” said Gertie; “but we 
couldn’t see each other all the time then. It 
isn’t the same as if we could talk together,” she 
explained, dipping her spoon into her bowl. With 
the same motion the Little Looking-glass Girl 
lifted hers, and carried its contents to her mouth. 

“T have it,” said mamma, a moment later. 
“You can dress and undress together.” 

“OQ mamma!” cried Gertie, who disliked tak- 
ing off and putting on her own clothes. The 
buttons acted so! They did not want to come out 
of their holes for her; and, whenever she hap- 
pened to coax them out, they never wanted to go 
back again. So there it was! 

“It’s such clumsy work,” complained Gertie. 

“Just you two try it together,” said mamma. 
“Tt won’t seem clumsy, then.” 

She seemed so sure of what she suggested that 
Gertie began to think it might make a difference if 
she had the Little Looking-glass Girl for com- 
pany. 

“When shall we begin, mamma,” she asked 
jumping up, “to-night?” 

“Yes,” replied mamma, “to-night will be as 
good a time as any.” 

Gertie ran and put her bowl away: it was empty 
by this time; and the Little Looking-glass Girl 
ran off with hers. 

But she was on hand at Gertie’s going-to-bed 
hour. 

And what a frolic they had! Taking the but- 
tons out of their holes was great fun, when the 
Little Looking-glass Girl was trying to see if she 
could get hers out first. 

But, when it came time to remove their shoes 
and take off their stockings, she did not seem 
quite so handy. 

Mamma said, “ Practice would make perfect.” 

In a little while dressing and undressing would 
become as easy as possible. 

“And may the Little Looking-glass Girl come 
every night and every morning, mamma?” asked 
Gertie. i 

“Yes, dear,” replied mamma: “I want you to 
keep up your acquaintance with the Little Look- 
ing-glass Girl.” _ 

Do all mothers know how helpful the Little 
Looking-glass Folks may become? 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SKY-BLUE BIRD. 


BY ELIZABETH R. MACDONALD. 


“ Nothing at all saw she 
Except a bird, a sky-blue bird, 


That sat upon a tree.”’ 
Mary Howitt. 


NCE upon a time, in the green, sweet-smell- 
() ing woods, there lived a sky-blue bird. 
She had the sweetest voice where all the 
voices were sweet, and her plumage was as rich 
as the color of a bed of forget-me-nots. But, of 
all the songsters, the sky-blue bird alone was not 
quite happy. She could not forget the day, one 
summer, when a party of children picnicked in the 
woods. She had never seen a child before; but 
from that day, and ever since, she had thought 
that to live where there were children would be 
the happiest thing in the world. 

Still, she loved the woods, as every true singer 
does; and hour by hour she learnt more lovely 
things from wind and brook and leaf. 

At last the little blue bird became so restless 
that she decided to seek her fortune beyond the 
deep forest. So one lovely morning in June she 
spread her turquoise wings and darted away. 
After a long journey she reached a small tree- 
shaded city, and resolved to fly from one house to 
another until she found a child with whom she 
would be willing to stay. 

From house to house she flew. She peeped and 
listened at the windows,— which is, as you know, 
no harm for a bird,— and she began to think that, 
after all, the forest might be the best. Through 
one window she saw a merry-looking group of 
children; but, while she swung in the Virginia 
ereeper and watched them, they began to quarrel, 
and their harsh voices frightened her away. At 
another house there was the dearest baby you can 
imagine; but sitting on the hearth-rug in the same 
room were two fierce-looking cats,— at least they 
looked fierce to the bird; but perhaps she was a 
little nervous. Then another time she looked in 
a bedroom window in the morning, when the 
robins and blackbirds in the tall elms were making 
a beautiful noise, and saw a lady dressing a little 
boy. He had a rosy face and shining yellow 
curls; and the sky-blue bird was just about to fly 
in and sing to him, when the lady said crossly: 
“Oh, those horrid birds! I wish they wouldn’t 
make such a noise!” 

The poor sky-blue bird was completely dis- 
couraged. “ People are not so very nice, after all,” 
she thought to herself, as she flitted slowly from 
one tree to another, and planned a return to her 
native woods. But just then she was attracted by 
a little white cottage embowered in vines and with 
branches of the elm drooping over its roof. It had 
a quaint little porch and broad old-fashioned win- 
dows with small panes. One window was open; 
and, as the bird flew down and lit on the porch, she 
could hear gentle voices within. It was getting 
dusk, and at last she ventured to perch on a spray 
of vine so near that she could see the speakers. 
One was a kind-looking lady, dressed in black; the 
other, a girl with such a thin pale face that the 
bird felt sorry for her at once. She sat in a big 
easy-chair, with cushions at her back and a soft 
white shawl wrapped around her. 

“Tm afraid my daughter is very lonely all the 
time that I am away,” the lady was saying rather 
sadly (not dreaming that a fairy bird was listen- 
ing in the vine by the window). 

“Well, mother dear, I cannot help getting a 
little lonely,” Alicia answered. “I have read all 
my books so many times. I often wish I had a 
canary to keep me company; but, then, it seems 
unkind to shut them up in little cages, doesn’t it? 
And, anyway, I’m not lonely now!” 


“Tf only I could get some music-pupils at 
home,” the mother sighed. “But they all want 
me to go to their houses. Some day I will try to 
get you a bird, dear. One that was hatched in a 
cage, you know, would not be happy if it were 
left to depend on itself.” 

The beautiful singer outside of the window had 
listened carefully to all this conversation. Now 
she boldly hopped to the window-sill, and began 
to sing.. Such a wonderful song neither mother 
nor daughter had ever heard. As they listened, 
they seemed to feel the sweet airs of the forest, 
and to see its amber lights and purple shadows. 
They scarcely dared to breathe when the music 
stopped for fear of frightening the singer 
away. 

But, when at last Alicia gave a sigh of delight, 
the marvellous blue creature flew into the room, 
circled about for a moment or two, and then lit 
on a slender palm that grew in an urn beside 
Alicia’s chair. 

« “T believe it means to stay,” she said. “Oh 
mother, did you ever see such a pretty bird or 
hear such a song?” 

“Never, indeed,” the lady answered. “How I 
wish it would stay, dear child! It would brighten 
all the long hours that you have to spend alone.” 

“Ah! it will not stay long,” Alicia sighed. 

But it did stay, and so Alicia’s happy time 
began. No more dreary hours; for, when the 
blue bird sang, she could see the deep wood, with 
its wonderful mosses and ferns and flowers, its 
myriad birds, its softly moving furry folk. Some- 
times great patches of mossy ground spread before 
her, all pink with the glory of linnza. Sometimes 
the ghostly Indian-pipes glimmered white in 
dusky nooks. Often she saw the great purple 
trillium blossom, and golden adder-tongues bend 
tall and graceful among their speckled leaves. 
Alicia did not grasp, at first, half the meaning of 
all she saw and heard while her strange visitant 
sang its magic song. But by degrees more and 
more of the marvel became clear to her; and, 
as she grew older, she began to write down some 
of the things that she thought and saw, and that 
had become so great a part of her life. At first 
she read them only toher mother. Then, at her 
persuasion, she sent them to the magazines; and 
they were taken and printed, and gave happiness 
to many dwellers in great cities who yet were 
lovers of the wood. And people who came to see 
the writer wondered how this invalid girl had 
gained such loving knowledge of the forest and 
its inhabitants. They never saw the sky-blue 
bird; for it always fled at the approach of 
strangers, and kept its fairy presence for Alicia 
and her mother. But with them it stayed all the 
days of their life. 


THE DIVINE NEARNESS. 


Tuere’s not a bird with lonely nest, 

In pathless wood or mountain crest, 
Nor meaner thing which does not share, 
O God, in Thy paternal care. 


In busy mart or crowded street, 

No less than in the still retreat, 

Thou, Lord, art near, our souls to bless 
With all a parent’s tenderness ! 


And every moment still doth bring 

Thy blessings on its loaded wing : 

Widely they spread through earth and sky, 
And last through all eternity ! 


And we, where’er our lot is cast, 

While life and thought and feeling last, 
Through all our years, in every place, 
Will bless Thee for Thy boundless grace. 


Barrist W. NoeEt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE PATRIOT, OR TOM’S FLAG. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON, 


OM was a little boy with feet that always 
skipped or hopped, hands that were never 
still, and a mouth that was either puckered 

up for whistling or turned up at the corners for 
smiling or busy making the words which wouldn’t 
come out fast enough. Even Tom’s eyes danced, 
and his curls bobbed. Papa called him “ Little 
On-the-move!” 

Now Santa Claus came down Tom’s chimney at 
Christmas time, and filled his stocking full. The 
thing he liked best of all that Santa Claus brought 
him was a big American flag, made of silk. 
Sunny days Tom put it out of the window of his 
small room; and, when it rained, he hung it over 
a picture he had of George Washington. Tom’s 
father told him the red meant “ be brave,” and the 
white “be pure,” and the blue “ be true.” 

Tom said, “I guess I love my flag best of any- 
thing, ’cept papa and mamma and the baby.” 

Now there was a war, and all the men who 
loved their country were going away to fight. 
When the day came to start, ever so many sol- 
diers met at the park near Tom’s house; and 
crowds of people came to bid them good-by. The 
soldiers looked splendid in their blue coats with 
brass buttons, and their guns at their sides. How 
straight they stood, and how proud they seemed, 
because they were going to fight for their country ! 

There was a band with them; and, when the 
music struck up, the soldiers marched up and 
down the street, while the drums beat and the 
horns blew and the people cheered. 

“OQ papa,” Tom said, “I just wish I was a 
soldier! I love my country as much as any- 
body. Can’t I please have a gun and go and 
fight? ” 

But papa said: “Little boys can’t fight. The 
flag tells them to be brave and pure and true at 
home.” Rub-a-dub went the drums. Toot-too-to 
blew the horns. And the soldiers marched and 
marched. 

Then a man rode up on a big black. horse, and 
called out, “ Our flag has not come! ” 

Now the soldiers must have a flag. How would 
they know where to march without the flag to 
show them? Besides, they needed the red to help 
them to be brave, and the white to make them 
‘pure, and the blue to keep them true. The 
drums stopped beating, the horns stopped blow- 
ing, and the soldiers stopped marching. What 
should they do? There were plenty of common 
flags flying along the street, but they needed a 
large silk one. 

All of a sudden there came through the crowd a 
little boy with bobbing curls and dancing eyes and 
feet that flew over the ground. It was Tom; and 
in his hand he carried his own beautiful flag. 

He ran right up to the man on the big black 
horse, and said: “ Here’s my flag. My papa says 
I’m too little to be a soldier and fight; but you 
can take my flag, that I like best of anything, 
cept papa and mamma and the baby! ” 

The man picked up the small boy with the big 
flag, and set him in front of him on his horse. 
“Three cheers for the boy who loves his coun- 
try!” he cried; and all the soldiers took off their 
caps and shouted. 

Then the drums beat and the horns blew, and 
away marched the soldiers; while above their 
heads waved the big silk flag—Tom’s flag — 
which he loved so well, but gave to his country. 


If we would build on a sure foundation in 
friendship, we must love our friends for their 
sake rather than our own. 

CHarLorrTe Bronte. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A TRUE STORY. 


(See picture of Thorwaldsen.) 
BY MAY MANNERING. 


N an island in the Atlantic Ocean, 

away up close to the Arctic 

Circle one. hundred and sixty 

miles south-east of Greenland, there 

once lived a wood-carver with his wife 
and four children. 

The long, cold winters and the short 
summers gave scanty vegetation in the 
valleys and near the coast; while in the 
middle of the island there appeared 
the remains of volcanoes, with great 
fields of lava in which were deep 
abysses formed by extant craters. 
There were also hills of ashes, big 
blocks of ice, steaming pools having 
sulphur boiling and bubbling at the 
bottom of them, and large tracts of 
brimstone with hot springs which made 
terrible noises. The smoking volcanoes 
seemed ready at any time to burst 
forth and destroy the island. The 
people were in constant dread of what 
seemed to them under-ground fur- 
naces. They worried, too, about the 
great storms and the spring floods 
which brought much distress to their 
homes. 

Gottskalk, the carver, though very 
poor, was better off than many of his 
neighbors; for his trade of making fig- 
ure-heads to vessels enabled him to 
provide for his little family. But at 
last there came a time when the crops 
were more scanty than ever, and a fam- 
ine threatened. Ships came less fre- 
quently to the island, so there were 
few orders for work. The children 
grew thin and ill, and winter was com- 
ing on. The poor father gave way to 


hes 


THORWALDSEN. 
(SEE “A TRUE STORY.”) 


oughly, so that he might support his 
parents in their old age was his great 
ambition. His efforts were so success- 
ful and he showed so much talent that, 
when but seventeen years old, he gained 
the silver medal. Still, every day 
Bertie carried Gottskalk’s dinner to him 
in the ship-yard, and, while his father 
rested, would take up the chisel, cor- 
rect, and perhaps finish the work. 

In three years more, when he was 
twenty, the young artist gained the 
highest honors of the Danish Academy, 
the great gold medal, and with it the 
royal pension which enabled him to 
spend three years in study at Rome. 
The special work which he finished at 
that time, before starting off on his 
journey, was “Saint Peter healing the 
Paralytic.” : 

Those three years in Italy were busy 
ones. Some of the earliest studies 
there were copies made in marble of 
the antique busts of “Homer,” “ Cic- 
ero,” “Agrippa,” and many others. 

The young man was distrustful of 
his own ability. He was timid, made 
few friends and found no patrons. 
The allowance from the academy came 
to an end. There seemed nothing to 
do but return to Denmark and go to 
work again at ship-carving. But, when 
he was about to begin his homeward 
journey, an English gentleman, Thomas 
Hope, saw a fine statue which was just 
completed. It represented “ Jason bear- 
ing the Golden Fleece.” This piece of 
work was so admired that Mr. Hope 
bought it, and paid a large sum for it. 
The studies at Rome continued. From 
that time work was not in vain. All 
the patient efforts were rewarded; and 
Bertel Thorwaldsen rose to the head of 
his profession in Europe, and became 


gloomy thoughts. He sat down by his 
patient wife, and his face showed the sadness of 
despair. : 

The brave little wife saw that something must 
be done. She put away her own fears, and said 
in her most encouraging way: “Let us leave this 
poor Iceland. Let us go to Copenhagen where 
there are many ships. Surely, you will find work 
there at your trade, my dear Gottskalk; and so 
we can feed and clothe our little ones, and all be 
happy once more.” 

The words were full of cheer, and the father 
listened with new hope. For many days and 
nights he thought of his wife’s suggestion; and 
at last a kind captain, for whom the carver had 
worked, came and took the family on board his 
ship, and sailed away with them to Copenhagen. 
There orders came fast, and all were glad and 
comfortable again. 

One day, when Gottskalk was busy in his shop, 
a sweet baby-boy arrived at his home and brought 
joy with him. The child was named Bertel, but 
the neighbors called him “ Golden-haired Bertie.” 
The little one became a great pet with his father, 
and passed most of his early years playing about 
the workshop, and watching the blocks of wood 
grow into figures. 

The family were too poor to send the child to 
school. The little fellow amused himself with 
cutting out toys and images, and these were so 
neatly made that they brought many words of 
praise. 

Illness came suddenly one morning to poor 
Gottskalk, and he was obliged to go home and lie 
down in bed. Bertie, then ten years old, stayed in 
the shop, and told the people who called for their 


work that his father was sick, and that he hoped 
they would allow more time. 

Among those who came was.a sea-captain who 
had been waiting for a figure-head to his ship. 
This man was very angry because his order was 
not finished. 

As soon as the boy was alone, he fell into deep 
thought. For more than two years he had been 
allowed to help his father with those blocks of 
wood. He knew how to use the necessary tools. 
He remembered the kind of figure the captain had 
ordered. Believing he could do the work, he made 
the plans, took the tools into his little hands, and, 
when the two days had passed, the figure-head was 
finished. 

Happily, the father’s illness was short. In a 
few days he was back again in the shop. In the 
place of the block of wood he saw a beautiful 
head, much more beautiful than he could have 
made. 

The trembling, blushing lad confessed his secret; 
and his father embraced him with joy and pride. 
The old captain soon arrived, expressed his great 
delight, paid the sum agreed upon and something 
more, patted the young artist on the head, and 
told him he would one day be a great man. 

Neighbors and friends told Gottskalk Thorwald- 
sen that Bertel ought to have a chance to study. 
It was difficult, then, to spare him from the shop; 
but. during the next year, when the boy was eleven 
years old, he entered the Free Academy of Arts 
in Copenhagen, and learned to draw models. 
Every moment was improved, and in that way 
studies were taken up which he should have had 
years before. To know his father’s trade thor- 


the noblest sculptor of modern times. 

He made two visits to his native land, but his 
parents had passed away. Honors, however, 
awaited him in every city through which he 
passed. In Denmark he was commissioned to 
make the colossal series of statues of ‘Christ and 
the Twelve Apostles,” which are now in the 
Frue Kirke in Copenhagen. A great number of 
Thorwaldsen’s best works exist in private collec- 
tions in England. The most widely popular, per- 
haps, are the bas-reliefs, such as the “ Night” and 
“Morning,” which he is said to have modelled in 
one day. 

Among many beautiful creations are the great 
medallions of “Angels keeping Christmas in 
Heaven,” “The Presenting of Saint John the 
Baptist,” “Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem”; im- 
mense statues of “Hercules” and “ Asculapius,” 
which were cut in bronze for the royal palace of 
Christenborg in Copenhagen; and “The Lion of 
Lucerne.” 

The last work upon which Bertel (or Alberto, 
as the Italians called him) Thorwaldsen was en- 
gaged was a statue of Luther; and it was within a 
few hours of his death, which occurred at Copen- 
hagen in 1844, at the age of seventy-four. The 
greater part of his fortune was bequeathed for the 
building and endowment of a museum of art in 
his native city. A large collection of his works 
and models for all his sculptures were also given, 
and are there exhibited to the greatest possible 
advantage, amd are always accessible to the poor- 
est and humblest student who may wish to study 
them. In the court-yard of this museum, under 
a bed of roses, lies the body of this great sculptor, 
the son of the poor wood-carver of Iceland. 
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NUTTING TIME, 
a 


JN and out the trees, there, 


Merry voices sound— 


Where the bank is steepest, 
Ripest nuts are found. 


Reach a hand and catch them, 
Clusters small and great; 
Take care, little maiden, 
Set your basket straight. 


‘Twould not be so pleasant, 
Gathering them again, 
\f they once went spinning 


Down the dusty lane. 


OUR FAITH. 


BY REV. MARY A. SAFFORD. 
Tune, “ America.” 


O faith that maketh free, 

We bring our love to thee 
And sing thy praise. 

Faith that drives out the night, 

Faith that lets in the light, 

Be thou a glowing might 
Through coming days. 


May we be strong and true 
To will and dare and do 
At thy behest ; 
To break the chains that bind, 
And lift up human kind, 
That all at length may find 
True peace and rest! 


Do Thou our faith defend, 

O God, our Father, Friend, 
To Thee we pray. 

While centuries come and go, 

May this faith live and grow, 

Rich gifts on man bestow; 
God speed its way. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP. 


BY HELEN P. HASKELL. 


ADDIE was a handsome collie, in his soft, 
silky fur coat, full white frill, large bushy 
tail, and earnest, pathetic eyes. His *true 

nobleness of character and loyalty won him many 
friends. Endowed with quick intelligence, it was 
a pleasure to teach him; and many were his ac- 
complishments. 

Having, like all his race, a natural aversion for 
the family of cats, he pursued with great energy 
the task of keeping the grounds of his home free 
from them, and several times a brave cat met with 
death by daring to enter therein, the execution of 
which must have caused sorrow or remorse in 
Laddie’s naturally kind heart; for once, at least, 
he was seen following the body of his victim to the 
grave, walking as chief mourner in a slow, solemn 
manner, head bent, ears drooping, and the feathery 
tail hanging low,—an apt representation of deep 
grief. 

When the placid maltese Ladybug became an 
inmate of Laddie’s home, great care was required 
in teaching the proud high-spirited collie that her 
right there was the same as his. If they met, ’twas 


by chance, and with lofty disdain and an above 
and beyond her look, he would pass her by, all of 
which made no difference to the gentle Ladybug, 
who, enjoying life as fully as do all good cats, 
went on her way rejoicing. On this account 
Laddie was anxiously watched when one day he 
was discovered by the basket where reposed Lady- 
bug’s family of three maltese and one black kit- 
ten. After looking intently at the furry mass, in 
went the pointed nose, and one was carefully taken 
in his mouth and lifted out, watched a minute, 
and turned slowly over with his big paw. Then 
another was seryed the same way, and another, 
until all were squirming and mewing on the floor. 
After standing a short time looking at them, the 
four were quietly returned to their little snuggery ; 
and Laddie laid himself down by the basket until, 
at the approach of Ladybug, he slowly walked in- 
differently away. After that, whenever the little 
mother absented herself; Laddie would appear as 
if at a post of duty, and remain closely by until 
her return. The family were always allowed to 
look at and take up the furry babies, the dog show- 
ing great delightin having them admired; but, if a 
stranger happened near, Laddie immediately would 
assume the position of guard, never moving his 
eyes from the visitor until satisfied no harm could 
come to his tiny charges. 

Laddie’s home was on a protected veranda; and, 
like all other animals, he was very fond of it, and 
enjoyed lying there. One day the kittens were 
heard mewing loudly; and Laddie and Ladybug 
were seen, each one carrying a kitten. Both were 
laid in Laddie’s kennel, then the other two were also 
brought there ; and dog, cat, and kittens took a long 
nap. As all seemed pleased with the change of 
residence, the cat family were allowed to remain 
as Laddie’s guests, though where the dog contrived 
to find a place for his big body, without crushing 
a kitten, was a mystery. 

Little Black Romeo from the first appeared to be 
his favorite, being often taken tenderly out by Lad- 
die, and rolled over like a ball, thrown up in the 
air time after time, the dog never failing to catch 
the helpless one in his mouth,—all done so care- 
fully that, as the kitten seemed to enjoy the play as 
much as the collie, Laddie was allowed his sport. 
It was a pretty sight, as the kittens grew older, to 
see them frolic with their friend; one would 
catch the long fur of his tail and run up on his 
body, a second scramble up a leg, the other two 
frisking about, all dancing over him at the same 
time, until, he becoming tired, a shake would land 
the little mischiefs on the floor, to “bob up 
serenely,” and back to the fray again, only to 
make the patient animal calmly walk away. 
Sometimes, when Black Romeo followed, he was 
quietly pushed back in the kennel,—a hint all 
seemed to understand; for Laddie was not again 
troubled until he himself showed willingness for 
another frolic. 

Very amusing and interesting was the constitu- 
tional, taken every afternoon at about the same 
hour, when Laddie, Ladybug, Black Romeo, and 
the other three kittens sauntered out. Around the 
lawn and garden went the happy family, Laddie 
walking in his usually dignified manner, Ladybug 
keeping tranquilly by his side, her flagstaff of 
tail raised high, the four kittens jumping and 
tumbling over dog, cat, and each other in their 
glee, many times in their play being left so far 
behind that dog and cat were obliged to stop and 
wait patiently for the troublesome little wide-a- 
wakes. At the discontinuation of the walk all in- 
dulged in the usual nap. During this strange 
intimacy, never once was the kind collie known to 
show anger or hurt in any way his small active 
friends, though the little mother often lost pa- 
tience, and punished her troublesome children by 
giving them spiteful cuffs. When all the kittens 
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except Black Romeo went to other homes, the 
dog grieved much more apparently than did the 
little mother. He always displayed a strong 
attachment for Black Romeo, but gradually lost 
interest in the quiet Ladybug; and, though other 
kittens came to take the place of his lost pets, 
they were ignored, as were all other cats. 


GETTING READY. 


Comes, bobolink, wren, and swallow, 
The nights are growing chill, 
The elm is aflame in the hollow, 
The oak’s afire on the hill; 
But all the splendor and glory 
Were wrought by the weaver, frost. 
Summer has finished her story, 
The charm of her grace is lost. 


Down by the edge of the woodland 
The purple aster blooms, 

The goldenrod lights her candles 
To brighten the wayside glooms. 

The bluebird pipes from the branches 
Where his empty nest is hung, 

It’s time we were flying southward, 
For our sweetest songs are sung. 


The blackberry vines are scarlet, 
The wind is sharp and keen, 

And it sends the ripe nuts pattering 
Where the yellow grasses lean. 

Come, bobolink, wren, and swallow, 
Spread your eager wings and fly, 

Ere the first white snowflake flutters 
From the gray November sky. 

ANGELINA W. WRay. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JACK. 


Part I. 
BY GENEVIEVE FLEMING. 


ACK lay in the deep window-seat at the turn 

of the stairs, his face buried in the pages of 

a book; but he was not reading, but listening 

to the conversation in the hall below. There, in 

the glow of the firelight, a girl of about twenty 

and a young clergyman were talking earnestly 
together. 

“You see, Amy,” her brother was saying, “ this 
is not Tom Burke’s first offence. If it were, I 
might let it pass; but he is always up to some 
mischief. What grieves me most is the way he 
denies it. He never told me a lie about any of 
his pranks before.” 

‘* Are you sure he did it?” Amy questioned. 

The young man smiled. “Who else would have 
thought of such an outrageous thing?” 

“Tell me all about it, Stephen. You know I 
was not at church this morning.” 

Jack fairly squirmed in his roomy niche. Jack 
was the culprit,— naughty, lovable Jack, whom no 


one thought of suspecting. That morning the ~ 


choir had filed in as usual, boys and men in their 
white robes, the music of their voices borne on the 
sweet, full tones of the organ until the church 
was filled with melody. Mr. Vincent had taken 
his place and was reading the opening sentences 
of the service when he heard a half-stifled sneeze 
in the front of the church. This was soon fol- 
lowed by others in various parts of the building. 
Men and women began to cough and wipe their 
eyes, and at last even the choristers were affected 
in the same way. The service dragged on, both 
rector and people heartily wishing it were at an 
end. At length Mr. Vincent entered the pulpit to 
preach, when he experienced a choking sensation 
that almost took away his breath, while at the 
same time a fine reddish powder on the pulpit 
railing caught his eye. He examined it closely, 


and then, turning, went back to the chancel, and, 
to the surprise of the congregation, pronounced 
the blessing and dismissed them. 


Upon investigation, red pepper was found 


sprinkled in all the aisles and even through the’ 


chancel. Mr. Vincent’s mind had settled at once 
upon Tom as the guilty one; for he was always in 
mischief, and, besides this, a bag which had con- 
tained red pepper was found in his pocket. It was 
useless for the child to insist that he had found it 
on the vestry floor, empty as it now was; for, when 
questioned why he had put it in his pocket, he gave 
no answer. He was ashamed to say that he had 
intended to make the boys around him sneeze. 

Stephen never even thought of asking his little 
brother about it. Jack, beautiful, dreamy-eyed 
Jack, who looked and sang like an angel, would 
never have thought of doing such a naughty, ir- 
reverent deed. 

Jack felt a little uncomfortable after the con- 
versation he had overheard. He began to realize 
that what he had done was not funny, but quite the 
reverse. To tell the truth, he had never thought 
about any one else being blamed for it. No one 
had seen the little figure stealing about through 
the silent church; and so he had supposed it 
would always remain a mystery until, when he 
could keep it no longer, he should tell his brother, 
and receive from him a half-laughing lecture. 

It was not right that Tom should be blamed for 
it, he thought. Poor Tom had enough of his own 
misdeeds to bear without sharing any of his. He 
jumped down and started to descend the stairs, but 
hesitated as he thought of the scolding he would 
receive; and, while he stood there, trying to make 
up his mind, Stephen rose and passed into his 
study. Jack went down then, and followed Amy 
into the drawing-room. Perhaps it would be easier 
to tell her, he thought, as he stood by the window, 
watching the shadows lengthen on the lawn as the 
golden sun sank lower and lower in the sky. Amy 
was playing softly on the piano, and at last Jack 
ventured to approach her. 

“Amy,” he said, “what is Stephen going to do 
to Tom?” 

“He is going to put him out of the choir,” she 
replied. “He deserves it, too: it was a dreadful 
thing for him to do.” 

“ But,” Jack faltered, “ suppose he didn’t do it?” 

“From what Stephen says I don’t think there is 
much ‘suppose’ in the case. The empty bag was 
found in his pocket. Besides, who else could have 
done it?” 

Jack was silent. 

“You don’t know anything about it, do you?” 
she continued. 

Then Jack’s courage utterly forsook him. The 
long lashes drooped over his dark eyes, and his 
face flushed as he answered,— 

Aad No.” % 

Poor little Jack! He wished the word unsaid 
as soon as it was spoken; and, if Amy had only 
looked at him, she must have seen that something 
was wrong, for she was quick to notice any change 
in her little brother’s face. Nothing had been 
farther from his thoughts when he first planned 
what he intended for a joke than to tell a lie about 
it. He could not remember ever having told one 
before, and he felt very mean and uncomfortable. 
He had always been taught to look upon a lie as 
cowardly. Was he acoward? It was a very un- 
happy little boy who fell asleep that night in his 
warm, pretty room. 

For the next few days he avoided Tom at school 
where he was a day pupil and Tom a boarder, 
Tom, although two years the older, had always 
been fond of Jack; and he was sorry when, during 
play hours, he saw him go off time after time with 
some other boy. At first this grieved him, and 
then he began to resent it. Tom’s heart was in 


rather a tumult these days. He had been pun- 
ished in school for his supposed bad conduct in 
church, but he bore this, feeling that he deserved 
some of it for taking the empty bag into church 
and producing it during service; but what really 
worried him was the fact that Mr. Vincent thought 
him untruthful. He looked upon Mr. Vincent 
with the reverence which little boys sometimes feel 
for a young man, and there had always been a 
feeling of good fellowship between them. That 
was ended now. Stephen was still kind to him, 
hoping in this way to gain his confidence; but 
Tom felt the difference, and with a child’s keen 
sense of injustice grieved over it. He had been 
banished from the choir until he chose to confess 
and ask forgiveness; and this, of course, he could 
not do. 

One evening Mr. Vincent found him standing 
outside the church while the choir was rehearsing. 
He stopped and gazed earnestly into the boy’s. 
wistful eyes, saying,— 

“Tom, why do you persist in being unhappy 
when you know what a little thing would set it all 
straight?.” 

Tom raised his blue eyes and looked straight 
into the kind face, saying,— 

“If I had done it, I would have told you long 
ago; but I did not.” Then, with a little hopeless 
gesture, he cried out, “Oh, why won’t you believe 
me?” : 

When the minister passed on into the church, 
there was a puzzled expression on his face. For 
the first time he was beginning to wonder if he 
could have made a mistake. He tried to forget 
the matter as he busied himself with his writing 
while the boyish voices floated in from the church. 
Suddenly he stopped and listened. Jack was 
singing alone, singing as only Jack could sing, 
the notes pouring forth like those of a bird, sweet 
and clear. He leaned back in his chair and 
closed his eyes, but before his mental vision rose 
the wistful face he had seen a few moments be- 
fore in the dusk of the winter evening. Witha 
sudden determination he rose, and, passing through 
the half-darkened church, opened the ‘door and 
looked out. -Tom had gone. 


(To be continued.) 


No true and permanent fame can be founded 
except in labors which promote the happiness of 
mankind. CuaRLes SuMNER. 


NATURE’S COUNTRY BAND. 


TueEre’s a little band of singers, 
Every evening comes and lingers 

"Neath the window of my cottage in the trees; 
And with dark they raise their voices, 
While the gathering night rejoices, 

And the leaves join in the chorus with the breeze. 
Then the twinkling stars come out 
To enjoy the merry rout, 

And the squirrels arrange themselves upon a log; 
And the fireflies furnish light, 
That they read their notes aright, 

The katydid, the cricket, and the frog. 


All the night I hear them singing; 
Through my head their tunes are ringing 
Strains of music straight from Mother Nature’s 
heart; 
Now the katydid and cricket, 
From the deep of yonder thicket, 
Then the croaking frog off yonder drones his part. 
By and by the moon appears, 
As the midnight hour nears, 
And her smiles dispel the low’ring mist and fog; 
Then the mirth is at its height, 
And they glorify the night, 
The katydid, the cricket, and the frog. 
Selected. 
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“TO MARKET, TO MARKET, TO BUY A 
FAT PIG.” 


BY MARY A. LEAVENS. 


OT far from Brighton, on the road that will 
lead to Boston if you turn into the right 
roads afterward, is a little cottage. It is 

a neat, green-blinded cottage, noticeable to others 
only because of the huge maple-tree in the yard, 
which turns into wonderfully beautiful colors in 
the fall; but, to those who know a story in the 
life of the little boy who lives there, it is very 
dear. It is asimple story, but we like to tell it 
to others. 

One day a bright blue tip-cart stood under the 
maple-tree. A man in jumper and overalls was 
putting a gray horse into the shafts. The man’s 
face was large and ruddy, and his mouth was so 
made that it seemed to wear a perpetual smile. 
Just now it grinned decidedly at the sounds of 
laughter and racket generally which came from 
the house. This man was Teddy O’Hara’s father, 
and Teddy O'Hara was having a birthday party. 
He smoothed the horse’s mane, gave a look at 
the straw which lay thick over the bottom of the 
cart, and then climbed up on the seat. Turning 
toward the house, he shouted,— 

“Teddy!” 

The noise in the house still kept on. 

“Teddy, Teddy O’Hara, coom here!” he shouted 
again, with increased volume. 

The noise stopped, and then came a scramble. 
A dozen children stood in the doorway. They 
stared at the cart. Even the little host of all this 
party stared. The man grinned more. 

“ Oi’m going ter ride; an’, if yez wants ter coom 
wid me, yez’ll hev ter rustle.” 

The children screamed. One boy went straight 
for the cart in a series of cart-wheels. 

“Bring me cap, Nellie,” he shouted to his 
sister. 

In a minute — yes, only a minute—the whole 
dozen were cuddling down into the straw. 

“Isn’t this the beautiflest birfday party? ” sighed 
a little girl. 

The old horse started up and walked out of the 
yard over the rolling marbles — for it was marble 
time — that lay scattered about on the driveway. 
The queer-looking turnout went down the street, 
and people on foot and people in carriages gazed 
at the merry crowd. 

Once in a while the boys and girls would become 
too noisy, and Mr. O’Hara would look back from 
his seat in front and say: 

“Howld upa bit. Yez’r’ makin’ so much nize 
a cop’ll hear yez, and pull yez in.” 

“© fayther,” said Teddy once, “ye wouldn’t let 
him, would ye?” 

“Oi don’t know,” said his father, trying to look 
serious. 

But the children weren’t afraid. A “cop” 
couldn’t have minded their noise. It did not dis- 
turb the peace: rather, it brought peace to the 
heart of more than one who heard it. 

On the way they passed a dirty house, with a 
dirty little boy in front of it. He had some rough 
crutches beside him. 

“Look,” whispered Teddy, “ he’s lame.” 

The children were silent for a minute. Then 
Teddy got up, waved his cap at the boy, and 
shouted, “Hullo!” The rest of the children did 
likewise, and the boy waved a crutch back at 
them. 

“Fayther! ” 

“Yis, Teddy.” 

“ Oi’m glad Oi ain’t lame.” 

“So be Oi glad you ain’t.” 

“Fayther, can yez trot the owld horse? The 
road’s rough here.” 


All at once there was a jerk, and then the chil- 
dren were bouncing up and down like solid rubber 
balls. A little laugh or an exclamation started 
in the air would come to an untimely end as the 
child was plumped down upon the straw again. 
It was just like playing the old-fashioned game of 
stage-coach. Some one was changing places with 
some one else all the time. When the horse settled 
down to his ordinary gait once more, they were 
in great disorder. 

“Oh-h! wa'n’t that foine!” came in a breath- 
less chorus from the children. 

After a time, Teddy’s father stopped the horse 
by a great barn. 

“Coom on all 0’ yez,” he said. 
somethin’ foine.” 

He took the children down under the barn. 
What a squealing and grunting they heard! Some 
of the children shrieked for joy, and some were 
silent because of it. Right under their noses was 
a pen of little pigs. Some were white, some 
black, some spotted, but all curly-tailed, all so 
cunning! 

“Which wan do yez loike the best, Teddy?” 
asked his father presently. 

“This wan,” said Teddy, promptly, pointing to 
a little pig with two black spots on his white back. 

“Yez kin hey ’im.” 

* Phwat! ” 

“Yez kin hey ’im.” 

“Ye don’t mane it, fayther,” said Teddy, looking 
straight into his father’s face. 

But it was so; for the pig was put into a wooden 
cage, and set in the corner of the cart. It did not 
stay in the corner long, however; for the children 
pushed it into the middle, and sat around it in a 
circle. 

“ Hear ’im squeal.” 

“ Ain’t he hungry? ” 

“Don’t do that, Maggie. 

‘Gi’ ’im ter me, Teddy!” 

No one noticed anything except the pig, until 
the cart suddenly stopped. The children looked 
up, and saw that they were at the little lame boy’s. 

“Do yez want a ride?” said Mr. O’Hara. 

“Vis,” said the lame boy, slowly. 

He began to walk to the cart on his crutches. 
Mr. O’Hara lifted him up, and set him down by 
Teddy. 

“Do yez loike the pig?” said Teddy. 

“Vis,” said the boy. 

“ What’s yer name?” 

* Joe Mulligan,” with his eyes on the pig. 

“Ts that your house?” 

Vis.” 

“Got any brothers? ” 

ee Naw.” 

“Any sisters? ” 

“Naw.” 

“ Did yer ever have a birthday?” 

“ Ain’t he a beauty? ” 

“The pig? ” 

*‘Yis, ain’t he a beauty?” 

“Hev yer got a pig?” 

“Naw.” 

“Not a big pig?” 

“Naw. Oi’ve been wanting a pig always. Pap 
won’t git me wan. Oi’ve got a sty all made for 
im whin I git wan. Twon’t be till I git a man. 
Then I’ll git wan, then two, thin tin, thin firteen, 
thin eleventeen pigs.” The boy’s eye grew bright 
with this glorious vision of the future. “See them 
two black spots. Ain’t he the cutest thing yer ever 
see? Oh, my fust wan’ll be loik ’im. I'll git a 
cart an’ go ’round ’an git swill fur ‘im. He'll git 
fat. Hear ’m sing!” 

A lump began to come in Teddy’s throat as he 
heard Joe talk on. He loved the pig already; but 
did he love it as much as Joe Mulligan? He 
thought not. When they came back to Joe’s house, 


“Oil show yez 


You scare ’im.” 


and he had been set down all smiles, Teddy whis- 
pered to his father. 

“Ye said the pig was moine! ” 

“Yis,” said his father, wondering. 

“Moi own?” 

“Yis.” 

“ An’ kin I do phwat Oi want wid ’im?” 

“ Phwat yer want ter do?” 

“Now, fayther, ye know ye are the best fayther 
in the world. Yez is always givin’ me things. 
Oi’ve just been having a birthday party. Oi’ve got 
marbles, an’ tops, an’ lots o’ things.” Teddy went 
on, his freckled face getting red with earnestness. 
“Now, fayther, ye know Joe ain’t got a fayther 
loike you, nor marbles, nor tops, nor tip-carts, nor 
northin’. Naw, he ain’t got northin’ ’cept a little 
sty for a pig whin he gits wan. He don’t want 
northin’ so much as a pig. Say, fayther, kin Oi gi’ 
im moine?” 

“Don’t yez want it yersilf?” 

“Yis. But Oi kin git along without it. 
yis, fayther.” 

“Allright. Yis.” 

The pig was set down beside the wondering boy. 

“Tt’s yourn,” said Teddy. ‘Maybe Oi’ll be back 
ter see yez some day.” 

It was not till Mr. O’Hara explained again and 
again that the boy understood. That pig his? 
That beautiful pig his? Impossible. 

Nevertheless it was so. The children shouted, 
“Good-by, Joe Mulligan.” Little Tommie Calla- 
han took a bag of candy from his pocket, and 
tossed it to him, without feeling in the least that 
he was making a sacrifice, so much greater had 
Teddy’s gift been. 


Say 


Much may be done in those little shreds and 
patches of tume which every day produces, and 
which most men throw away, but which, neverthe- 
less, will make at the end of rt no small deduction 
from the little life of man. Couton. 
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(No. III. Seen and heard in Hurope Series.) 
BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


AWTHORNE said London fog is more 
like the distillation of mud than anything 
else; the ghost of mud,— the spiritualized 

medium of departed mud. 

Another eminent American writer says: “ Lon- 
don fog is the light snuffed out by a pair of black 
snuffers.” 

But compare it to what they will, call it what 
they may, the London fog is simply one of 
our mists blackened with carbon, thickened with 
sulphate of ammonia, and scented with sewer- 
gas. 

The chief constituent, or foundation rather, 
of this all-pervading vapor, is the gray sea mist 
which the east wind sweeps up from the North 
Sea and the Essex Marshes, which extend several 
miles inland. 

It is authoritatively stated, however, that there 
are daily poured into the London air more than 
sixty tons of unconsumed coal from nearly six 
million chimney stacks. This amount of carbon 
changes the gray sea mist to a darkness so thick 
it can be felt. 

Into the already burdened air are also daily 
poured about two hundred tons of sulphate of 
ammonia. It is this vile combination that makes 
the fog so acrid, irritating, and choking. 

Last, but not least poisonous of the fog’s con- 
stituents, is the filthy-smelling sewer gas dis- 
charged into the metropolitan air from more than 
a million drain-ventilating pipes. 

This deadly London fog permeates everything. 
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No space too wide for it to fill, no crevice too 
small for it to enter. Walls, floors, and furni- 
ture, in castle and cottage alike, are invested 
with its grave-like dampness. Articles of clothing, 
bedding, and everything capable of absorbing 
moisture cling clammily together. Step out-of- 
doors and you feel as if wrapped in wet sheets. - 

This atmosphere is the deadly enemy of asth- 
matics and hurtful to the soundest lungs. As 
the average number of fogs yearly number thirty- 
eight, and a single day’s fog means the loss of one 
hundred and seventy lives, London fogs are rela- 
tively as fatal in their effects as war, pestilence, 
and famine. 

The loss to trade through fogs is incalculable, 
particularly at Christmas time, when goods must 
remain upon tradesmen’s hands unless sold by 
Christmas Eve. 

Great, too, are the inconveniences fogs cause. 
Frains are belated. Tram and omnibus traffic is 
restricted to snail pace, and sometimes entirely 
suspended. The pinch of cold and hunger, too, 
in many squalid Bonet, is ten times more keenly 
felt. 

London Fog Thieves alone love this darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are evil. 
Nine-tenths of the ten thousand pounds’ worth 
of property that is annually stolen in London dis- 
appears during fogs at the hands of these Fog 
Thieves. 

Fogs are depressing in their influence, even to 
those to the manner born. And to the strangers 
within the gates of that “City of Dreadful De- 
light,” as Mr. Henry James calls London, their 
gloom is absolutely appalling, from the feeling 
given of being pent-up by some monotonous and 
illimitable barrier: for, look where you may, ’tis 
* darkness there, and nothing more.” 

During the exceptionally foggy winter of 1890 
and 1891, two fogs, in darkness, so far outdid 
even a “ London Particular ”— the pet name Lon- 
doners give an unusually grimy fog —that the 
days upon which they occurred were called, re- 
spectively, Black Monday and Black Sunday. 

Black Monday (Dec. 22, 1890) opened foggy. 
No midnight in New York was ever darker than 
its noon. It was the culmination of a week’s fog, 
and almost unprecedented in that benighted Baby- 
lon. A great opaque roof of carbon closed over 
the city, and London for three-quarters of the 
day was, practically, an underground city. 

The London Gas and Coke Company, the only 
people, by the way, excepting the gangs of Fog 
Thieves, to whom this fog-laden, ill Hast wind 
blows any good, delivered 10,000,000 feet more 
gas on that day than on that day of the previous 
year. 

On Black Sunday (Jan. 7, 1891) the fog fell 
suddenly, like a great pall, about three in the after- 
noon, and was one of the densest ever known. 
Not a street lamp was lighted. Shops being 
closed that on week-days would have been illu- 
minated made that arctic darkness still more 
oppressive. 

The strangeness and weirdness of the scene 
during a walk along the Thames Embankment are 
quite unforgetable by the members of our small 
party on that Black Sunday afternoon. 

Hither and thither we staggered, vainly trying 
to grope our devious way by means of familiar 
public buildings. Shouts for the omniscient police, 
by whose aid and guidance we finally reached 
home safely, were heard from all sides. Omni- 
buses, without even a lantern to lighten their 
gloom, first appeared, then vanished like uncanny 
hearses. 

The bitter blindness was aggravated by smarting 
pain in tbe eyes, and a vile mixture of coal-dust 
and sulphur filling mouth and nostrils. The raw 
and nipping air chilled the blood. The sidewalks, 


thanks to Jack Frost’s efforts, were slippery as 
glass, as a sort of last drop to our cup of woe. 
The rumble of that tremendous human mill— 
London — was stilled, save for the pealing of 
bells and striking of clocks and faint cries of 
bewildered pedestrians. For “ His Royal Black- 


ness,” monarch of the seal of darkness, Pluto, 


held all things in his giant grasp, and hid them 
behind his murky veil,— a veil which his unwilling 
subjects call The London Fog. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


On the date which this number of Hvery Other 
Sunday bears, the national emblems of mourning 
for President McKinley are to be taken down. It 
seems a long time since that fatal shot was fired, 
which caused the death of one of the best men in 
the world. 

Some reference to him would have been made 
before in the Editor’s Chair but for the peculiar- 
ity of our publication. We are obliged to go to 
press a great many days before the date which you 
see printed on the paper. The last number of 
Every Other Sunday was in the printer’s hands 
when the suffering President passed away. 

We do not expect to say anything new; but it 
is good for us, editor and reader, to remember why 
we mourn the martyred leader. 

He was a great example of onward and upward 
ascent. He climbed from the valley of small 
things, by noble efforts, to successful heights. 
His career illustrates the power of a life purpose. 

We also learn the lesson of large-heartedness. 
No matter how high William McKinley rose, at 
the last as at the first, he showed a spirit of good 
will and sympathy. We learn in our Sunday 
Schools a passage of Scripture: “ Out of the heart 
are the issues of life.” This was very true of his 
life,— gentle yet strong, kind yet firm, forgiving 
though just. 

As President, William McKinley tried to do jus- 
tice to all parts of the country. So far as possi- 
ble, his aim was to have one Republic, one flag, 
one destiny. In the White House his welcome 
was gracious to all. William McKinley proved 
himself a valiant soldier in the days of the Civil 
War. It was the first severe test. Heroic, 
earnest, capable, he soon won advancement and 
recognition. Young McKinley revealed the true 
patriot’s character in times that tried the Union 
and its institutions. 

Add to all this the gisction which he showed 
for his home, his loyalty to friends, and his 
thoughtfulness for little things, and we have a 
wreath of olive to lay upon his bier. No national 
question was so great as to take his mind away 
from his wife and his home. The hearthstone fire 
of devotion burned brightly to the end. 

But there is one more thought the editor wishes 
the young readers to carry away. While we praise 
such a good, great man, let us remember the 
Republic is greater than any man. President 
McKinley was a citizen, like thousands of others. 
He served the people, and the people served him. 
The government will go on, and our institutions 
will continue. William McKinley became what 
he was because of the United States of America. 
This country has an open door of opportunity 
such as youth never had before. While, then, we 
honor the memory of our beloved martyred 
President, let us honor still more, with reverence, 
loyalty, and love, this wonderful Republic, whose 
blessings and privileges we enjoy. 

Has the Sunday School any part in all this? 
Most certainly. The teaching and influence of the 
Sunday School are of first importance. The last 
words of President McKinley referred to the 
Lord’s Prayer, and to the hymn, “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee.” 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VY. 


I am composed of twenty-one letters. 
My 9, 13, 6, 1, 15, 9, 3, is delight. 
My 4, 18, 9, 7, 21, 11, 17, is a caricature. 
My 12, 16, 14, is a fruit. 
My 2,.21, 19, 20, is to grasp. 
My 10, 5, 7, is something every one does. 
My 8 is a vowel. 
My whole is a recent important event. 
W. E. INGALLS. 


FRUIT PUZZLE. 


A rRutt, the name of which begins with the first let- 
ter of the alphabet and is composed of five letters. 

A fruit, the name of which begins with the six- 
teenth letter of the alphabet and is composed of four 
letters. 

A fruit, the name of which begins with the fif- 
teenth letter of the alphabet and is composed of six 
letters. ; 

A fruit, the name of which begins with the six- 
teenth letter of the alphabet and is composed of five 
letters. 

Another fruit, beginning with the sixteenth letter of 
the alphabet and is composed of four letters. 

A fruit, which begins with the seventh letter of the 
alphabet and is composed of five letters. 

A fruit that begins with the first letter of the alpha- 
bet and is composed of seven letters. 

Lucy SNELL. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


AN animal and an article of dress. 
A kitchen utensil and a letter of the alphabet. 
A necessity in dining and a drinking-vessel. 
A time in day and splendor. 
A color and a teacher’s weapon. 
A number and a part of the body. 
F. E. B. 


MACAULAY’S RIDDLE. 


Cut off my head, and singular I act; 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; 

Cut off my head and tail, and, wondrous fact, 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 


CONUNDRUMS V. anv VI. 


Way is a chicken like a farmer ? 
Why is blotting-paper like the letter S? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 1. 
Eniema I.— Louise May Alcott. 
ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION,— Dove. 
ANAGRAM.— Love one another. 


ADDED Lurrers.— Path, patch, pate, paternal, 
pathos, patience, patient, patriarch, patriot, patrician, 
patrimony, patrol, patron.’ 


Conunprum I.— They go into mourning. 
Conunprum II.— By planting them in the spring. 


Experience teaches-slowly, and at the cost of 
mistakes. FROUDE. 
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